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FROM THE OLD REALISM TO THE NEW. 

TP\ REAMS are incidental additions to our mental life: they 
~*~^ occur because the general economy of the human organism 
requires a nightly interruption of consciousness. Their inci- 
dental nature, however, does not necessarily tie them down to 
paltriness of value — the by-product of an industry may become 
its most valuable asset. One modern school of thought esteems 
them highly as a source of self-revelation; and the opinion, dating 
back into the past as far as we can peer, that the dream is a 
moment of revelation, though it have rivals in more contemptuous 
estimates, is still vigorous. Students of the human mind have 
long realized, amid conflicting estimates and interpretations of 
dreaming, that the dream throws some light on mental process. 
The more varied the situations in which anything is observed, 
be it a black beetle or the human mind, the more varied its 
behavior tends to be and the greater the opportunity of under- 
standing it becomes. Incidental situations, not included, as it 
were, in the plan but involved in it as an exigency, may provide 
an insight that converts a mere incident into an important source 
of knowledge. Writers who touch on mental process vary in 
their estimates of the value of dreaming as a window into the 
mind, but they very consistently recognize that human conscious- 
ness grants extra glimpses of its nature through its peculiar 
behavior when sleep imposes upon it the situation resulting in 
the dream. 

Many philosophical writers are fond of saying that the spirit 
of the whole resides in every part. This is true, if construed in a 
reasonable way, of human thought. The whole mind of an 
individual is often apparent in one particular opinion. The 
general tenor, bent, and nature of an epoch can be frequently 
discerned in its attitude to one particular problem. This 
principle is important for the historian because he can often 
perceive or display the manner of movement of human thought 
by considering its relation to one special question. Human 
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beings drop into mental habits as they drop into habits of action ; 
and just as they act in special situations in line with their custo- 
mary actions so they tend to think of special subjects in a manner 
similar to their thinking on all others. This provides another 
function for those incidental mental occurrences that we call 
dreams; by their opinions on dreaming men frequently expose 
their general conceptions of the human mind. In a survey of 
human thought wide enough to shake out the predilections of 
individuals the development of opinion about dreaming illus- 
trates very interestingly one striking movement of human think- 
ing. A series of postage stamps or of coins can illustrate the 
fortunes of a kingdom — it can bear witness, for example, to a 
passage into Republicanism from Monarchy. By its more vital 
connection with thought as it grows constantly and moves con- 
tinuously the theory of dreaming still more effectively exemplifies 
how that growth and movement have proceeded. The message 
of the coins or postage stamps would not be intelligible to one 
entirely ignorant of history, but it becomes clear when that ignor- 
ance is removed. So with the series of opinions on dreaming 
that lines the course of thought: it becomes significant in the 
light thrown upon it from the whole of thought of which it forms 
a part. 

Habits of thought proceed, like widening rays from- a central 
light, from psychical centers. A mother's love for her child is a 
fountain of deeds and thoughts that settle into regular habits of 
protection and tendance. Such a psychical center organizes 
the mind into dispositions that determine its character and 
growth. The character of the general mind of an epoch, like 
that of any single mind, results from the natures of the psychical 
centers into which it is organized. One psychical center in 
particular that dominated the speculation of the Greeks and has 
influenced the whole course of Western thought has an important 
connection with the movement of thought so vividly reflected in 
the historical variation of opinion concerning the nature of 
dreaming. This psychical center is the impression made by the 
external animated or psychical object, by the material object with 
life or mind in it. An alternative psychical center was possible 
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in the impression made upon consciousness by attention to its 
own private flow of thought. This inwards turning of the mental 
eye occurs in Indian thinking and, as is evident in such studies 
as Mrs. Rhys Davids 's Buddhist Psychology, contrasts with the 
outwards vision that dominated the origins of occidental philoso- 
phy in the mind of Greece. The opposition between these two 
psychical centers depends upon dominance and not on positive 
mutual exclusion. Buddhist thinkers could not ignore the offices 
of the external world as a stimulator of sensation and thought; 
Greek thinkers, though they might conceivably have perceived 
around them an inanimate world without realizing the fact of 
their own consciousness, could not recognize that their world was 
peopled by bodies with minds in them without understanding 
that they themselves had private consciousnesses distinct, or 
apparently distinct, from the objects perceived or comprehended 
by these consciousnesses. Greek thought proceeded differently 
from Buddhist and imposed a developmental character upon the 
whole course of European thought because it was dominated by 
the impression made upon the reflective mind by the external 
psychic object. 

This psychical centering had many consequences. It resulted 
in a genuine inability, to mention one instance, to conceive with 
any rigor the occurrence of inanimate or purely physical existence; 
the Greek had a difficulty in squeezing psychism out of his con- 
ceptions of material bodies that is almost inexplicable to us. 
The impatience of Socrates with Anaxagoras proceeded, in great 
part at least, from this difficulty. He had 'heard some one 
reading out of a book of Anaxagoras, as he said, that mind 
was the disposer and cause of all, and he expected that if 
the earth was in the center, he would explain that this position 
was the best.' Also he hoped to understand from Anaxagoras 
how the speeds of the stars and all the various motions of the 
heavenly bodies were "all of them for the best." 1 A belief in a 
general design pervading the universe need not exclude the 
attribution of many of its occurrences to the operation of purely 
physical forces on purely material bodies; but Socrates was too 

1 Phaedo, Jowett's Trans., 97, B, 98, A. 
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psychically centered on the psychic object as the type of all 
existence to be able to think of any natural object as under 
natural laws that have no immediate connection with 'best' 
or 'good.' Plato, when he proposed the question "in the like- 
ness of what animal did the Creator make the world?" 1 intimated 
his mental habit of regarding all objects of thought not only as 
outside things like sticks and stones but as mental, or at least 
animate, things like men or snakes or trees. The failure to draw 
any fundamental distinction between persons and things that 
mingled into European thought and continued to affect its course 
throughout is closely connected with a second mental habit 
derived from the same psychical center. 

It is quite intelligible, to introduce a slight digression, that men 
should have persisted in thinking of everything in the same way 
that they thought of those objects that we call living, animal or 
human bodies — in thinking of everything, that is, as an external 
thing with consciousness or, at least, with life. A habit of thought 
derived from mental commerce with one group of objects per- 
sists, when it is formed, to tempt to the same way of thinking 
about another group of objects, though they may really be very 
different from the first. Those objects or things in the external 
world which are alive, more particularly those living things that 
are recognized as conscious, in greater or less degree, in the same 
way as the observer himself, such as men and higher animals, 
make the most immediate and intimate impression on men's 
minds. The late Professor Durkheim need not have considered 
it necessary to provide a special explanation of the anthropo- 
logical discovery that, the humbler natural objects are the first 
to be divinized. 2 Men speculated about the snake and revered 
or feared it before they thought much about the sun, because 
they had to dodge the one and simply live under the other. 
Immediate necessity was satisfied by animal food; immediate 
activity was required for the hunt; immediate danger had to be 
faced in the presence of powerful predatory animals: man's 
first thoughts inevitably centered on the animals which, though 

1 Timaeus, Jowett's Trans., 30, B. 

2 The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (Eng. trans.), Ch. 3. 
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from a cosmic point of view they may be humbler natural objects, 
were among the most significant objects during man's early 
struggles for safety and subsistence. The first gods were 
probably animal gods and they were the first because men began 
by admitting the superiority of the animal. This sense of animal 
superiority may have arisen by combining the realization that 
animals have both passions and the power to gratify them, even 
on human bodies, with a sense of separateness of nature 
that threw round them a mystical feeling of magical power. 
His own fellows again, amid the many objects by which he was 
surrounded, most directly influenced his life, called forth his 
emotions and employed his thoughts when primitive man stood 
face to face with the universe. An animistic habit of thought 
resulted, appropriate to its own most immediate interests in 
external objects that did possess life or consciousness, which 
could not be suddenly changed for another more appropriate to 
inanimate objects. Primitive man hurt his fellows from vin- 
dictiveness or anger; his fellow hurt him for like reasons; when a 
falling bough struck him or a stone bruised him he connected 
his pain with vindictiveness or anger. Civilized man still carries 
over into his instinctive reactions towards material objects the 
habits derived from relations with psychic beings. An angry 
kick to an offending chair leg is a useless persistence of an angry 
habit of attack that represents a defence against beings that can 
be hurt. The first habits dictate to the rest: man, accustomed 
to kicking his wife, kicks everything that annoys him and, 
accustomed to things that can feel and see and think, continues 
to believe that all things do the same. When a distinction 
between the animate and inanimate is drawn it still remains 
under the dominance of the notion that all things resemble the 
persons who become impressed on men's minds as the type of 
all reality. Inanimates are simply, in the first instance, motion- 
less animates. Stones may have children or become kangaroos, 
and throughout primitive culture runs the failure to realize that 
the purely physical object, though external and outward like 
the psychic being, is senseless and unresponsive. The close 
connection between mind and living body, remarks Professor 
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James Ward, obscured their duality for primitive thought. 1 
Hobbes noted how persistent was this primitive mental habit of 
applying conceptions derived from acquaintance with conscious 
beings to all objects. "For men measure," he wrote, "not only 
other men, but all other things by themselves." " The schools," 
he adds, " think that things grow weary of motion and suppose 
that heavy bodies fall downwards because they desire to 
rest." 2 

Two important consequences resulted from this psychical 
centering on the psychic object as the type of all existence. 
A man or any animal is an external thing just as a rock or a 
mountain is an external thing; he is also active and conscious. 
Hobbes had realized the first consequence — the habit of treating 
all things or objects as if they were living or conscious. The 
second consequence was responsible for the movement of thought, 
previously referred to, which is reflected in the history of opinion 
regarding the dream. Men began by connecting external 
existents or objects so intimately with conscious quality or 
animation that they were unable to conceive anything without 
psychic properties. Under one aspect the development of 
human thought was a progressive elimination of psychism from 
objects now regarded as purely physical or material: atoms, for 
example, are no longer believed to love or hate one another, nor 
are moving physical bodies now supposed to stop because they 
become tired. The original intimate connection between con- 
sciousness and. externality simultaneously seduced men into 
thinking that everything external was conscious and that every- 
thing mental was outside them. Aristotle had escaped from 
the primitively naive notion that thoughts enter our minds as 
nuts drop into our hands, but even he continued to think, as 
Ward puts it, of thought as a universal product, rather than as a 
process in the individual mind. Descartes represents, to refer 
again to Professor Ward though not to his own words, the first 
definite growth, during the development of thought, out of the 
grip of the idea that thoughts are external things like pebbles 

1 Psychological Principles, Ch. i. 
8 Leviathan, Ch. 2. 
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into the clear realization that the individual consciousness is 
an inner, private, mental world. 1 

The impress of the fundamental habit of externalizing all things 
to make them like the original type of reality, the animated 
external object, is stamped upon the Platonic Ideas. Beare 
notes that the objective existence of things was never even up 
for discussion till many centuries after Thales : 2 the Greeks simply 
accepted, until continued thinking disturbed the first spontaneous 
habit of thought, the verdict of immediate impression that objects 
existed outside their minds and independently of them. This 
original mental habit combined with the equally fundamental 
belief that anything apprehended, even a personal feeling like 
toothache or a personal idea, is external to and independent of 
the apprehender inevitably resulted in furnishing the outer 
world of external reality at the expense of the inner world of the 
individual mind. Human thought has struggled long and strenu- 
ously to fix the boundary between the outer world and inner 
consciousness: what, has been its constant question, belongs to 
the private consciousness when perceiving or thinking goes on 
and what is outside it? This struggle was not foreseen at the 
first. It arose when philosophical reflection realized how thought 
had simply followed its original bias by placing everything in the 
outer world that could possibly be placed there. Plato's Doc- 
trine of Ideas is a little diagram of a great total movement of 
thought in which his own influence has been so prominent. In 
the first phases of thought the inner world of private conscious- 
ness was narrowed almost to a point. Plato supposed that as 
particular good things or actions or persons existed outside and 
independently of the perceiving mind so did the Idea of the 
Good. Beauty, absolute or archetypal beauty (Plato never 
rested securely in any single opinion about the Ideas) was just 
as truly an inhabitant of outer, independent reality as any object 
judged to be beautiful. Consciousness was robbed of its concept 
of beauty to enrich outer reality with another member. Plato, 
in his later writings, hinted at the reversal of this process that 

1 Psychological Principles, Ch. 1. 

* Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition from Alcmceon to Aristotle. (Introd.) 
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was destined to struggle into thought and leave for ever upon 
it the marks of the struggle between rational insistence on the 
claims of consciousness to its own possessions and the indurated 
human bias towards placing all things in external reality. " But 
may not the ideas, asked Socrates, be thoughts only, and have 
no proper existence except in our own minds, Parmenides?" 1 
This transference, hinted or accepted, of Ideas from outer exis- 
tence to a 'proper existence' only 'in our own minds' reflects 
one main movement of thought from primaeval days to these. 
To match the primal habit of externalizing everything an equally 
extreme result of the attempt to restore to consciousness what 
has in it its ' proper existence ' may be taken to secure two posts 
which will mark the course of thought. This extreme view is not 
a settled habit of thought to which all conform or did conform, 
as all men originally conformed to the externalizing bias; but it 
exposes the nature of one of the most significant movements of 
thought. The Australian native passes his toothache into a 
stone and his fellow may receive it if he touch the infected 
object. The Platonic Doctrine of Ideas shares a common heri- 
tage from the primal inability to think of anything with- 
out placing it outside the mind. A solipsist like Verworn 
places everything within his own mind — everything, even his child, 
even its own thoughts, even its affection for its father. 2 Now 
the history of opinion about dreaming has been moulded by its 
connection with this trend of thought and reflects its movement 
with fidelity. 

Freud so confines the dream to internal or mental existence 
that he reduces all contact between sleeper and outer world to a 
minimum point. He reduces the office of the external stimulus 
to a mere allusion to the theme of the dream. 3 Writers reluc- 
tantly deprive the dream of all its nature as something external 
to and entrant into the mind. Modern orthodox opinion is, or 
was, very properly represented by the view that the dream is an 
interpretation, usually a misinterpretation, of some sensation: 
an itching on the calf, for instance, stimulates a dream of being 

1 Parmenides, Jowett's trans., 132, F. 

2 General Physiology, trans. 2d Ger. ed. 
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bitten by a neighbor's dog. The withdrawal of the dream from 
existence in external reality is almost complete when it becomes a 
mental response to some external object that stimulates the 
sleeper through touch, hearing, or sight. Perhaps it is niggling 
to remark that Freud, in changing the r61e of the stimulus from 
an external problem continuing to be part of the dream to a mere 
releaseof mental process asa touched spring releasesa gramophone, 
whittles still further away the link between dream and world. 
But this whittling is part of a general mental habit. Freud thinks 
that the mind often dreams through " pure psychical excitations." 1 
He habitually searches the mind for explanations of its dreams. 
The psycho-analyst cannot ignore the past impressions from the 
outer world, for they result in memories which become an organic 
part of the mental mechanism. But psycho-analysis, as initiated 
by Freud, essentially seeks the origin, process, and character of 
dreaming in mental mechanism, conscious and unconscious, thus 
terminating, for the moment, a continuous process of trans- 
ferring dreams from the status of external existents to a place 
within the mind itself. 

A glance back from this terminus, along the track of thought 
as nearly to the start of dream-conceptions as records permit, 
at once discloses the working of the externalizing habit. If men 
originally thought that toothaches, pricks, or other feelings were 
essentially outside things like apples, and a toothache that can 
enter or leave a stone is as external to the feeler as is the apple he 
puts in a bag, they could hardly fail to regard dreams as members 
of a vast society of men, animals, plants, and material objects. 
They undoubtedly did so regard them. Dreams invite this 
opinion by their simulation of real scenes and it took even phil- 
osophers a long time to realize that a stone could really be con- 
ceived as a purely mental existent. In Homer dreams travel 
through the darkness; primitive men believe, probably univer- 
sally, that dreams of the dead are visits from them; if they dream 
of distant scenes they believe that they have visited them. Flashes 
of insight, true or apparent, verifiable or unverifiable, inspiration 
in all the various forms it has presented, have been habitu- 

1 The Interpretation of Dreams, Brill's trans., Chs. 6, 1. 
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ally conceived as entrants from external reality — the phrase 
"flashes of insight" indicates the inveteracy of the externalizing 
habit. The warnings of his Daemon seemed to Socrates to 
come from without: "He also told many of his friends," writes 
Xenophon, " to do certain things and not to do others, intimating 
that the divinity had forewarned him." 1 

Such intuitions are now usually claimed for the subconscious, 
which constituted a convenient supplementary mental region 
when consciousness, which always has a limited content at any 
moment, became entirely unable to receive the many objects 
that thought was depriving of external reality, and referring to 
a proper existence in the mind alone. Once ideas were clearly 
conceived as mental and not external to the mind, their inter- 
mittency in the conscious mind, the coming and going of mem- 
ories, the continual changing flow of conscious contents, inevit- 
ably extended the concept of mental existence to include existents 
that were neither in the outer world nor, at any particular 
moment, necessarily in the conscious field. Socrates sometimes 
claimed inspiration through dreams; 2 whether this claim was 
ironical, half jest, half earnest, or serious, he submitted to the 
inevitable tendency of his age by speaking of them as wisdom 
brought from without. Not for many centuries was it realized 
that dreams could be adequately conceived as purely mental 
occurrences within the privacy of a single mind. 

Now thought is not yet freed from the grip of mental habits 
proceeding from primitive psychical centering on the animate 
external object accepted as the type of reality. These mental 
habits may, as permanent supplements to mental life, lead to 
truth or lead to error; obviously they still exist. The original 
Greek difficulty in squeezing psychism out of external objects 
seemed to disappear before the modern scientific conception of 
purely material objects controlled by purely mechanical laws. 
Many have distinctly returned to the belief that no existent is 
quite devoid of psychic or animate quality: every object, however 
purely material it may appear to be, conceals a real psychic 

1 Memorabilia (Bohn's ed.), Bk. II, Ch. II, §4. 
a As in the Crito, Jowett's trans., 44E. 
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quality. The subconscious is an obvious conceptual convenience 
here, since a stone can be quite plausibly described as an entirely 
subconscious existent, psychic but unstirred into consciousness. 
The subconscious, like a pious son, also assists its eldest parent — 
the mental habit of conceiving mental existences after the manner 
of external objects, as things. A memory of a sea-beach appears 
before consciousness in the likeness of the original scene: it ap- 
pears as a mental object modelled on the outside thing. Soon it 
drops (and 'drops' rouses no protest) out of mind. It recurs 
at the sight of a photograph, to drop again out of consciousness. 
This is disturbing to the mental habit of supposing mental exis- 
tents to resemble the original prototype of reality — the animated 
object. Outward things or bodies do not usually make casual 
appearances from a prolonged condition of vanishment. If the 
memory pass before consciousness as a runner flits past a window 
where does it go to if it only have mental existence? It cannot 
join the pebbles on the road. Now the original impulse to make 
every existent into an object like a stone or a man seizes every 
possibility of gratification. The memory can drop into the 
subconscious; it can also move back into consciousness. Its 
mental existence has been maintained; so has its likeness to the 
original prototype of reality, for it remains an object with the 
permanence of a stone or of a scythe. 

Modern theories of dreaming reflect the interesting episode 
in the evolution of thought in which the concept of the subcon- 
scious, developed to ease the transformation of external things 
into mental existents, allows an extra grip to the ancient habit 
of conceiving all existence after the fashion of external objects. 
Writers obviously fall readily into assuming that a dream may be 
transferred from subconsciousness to consciousness just as coals 
are brought up from a cellar. Working concepts are always so 
useful and often so necessary that this convenient assumption 
should not be unreservedly condemned: the coal-carriage meta- 
phor gives a mental grip over the process of dreaming. It should, 
however, be carefully remembered that the value of this working 
concept, and perhaps its necessity, probably arises directly out 
of the difficulty we have in freeing our conceptions of mental 
existence from original connections with external objects. 
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All attempts to conceive mental existence or process bear the 
obvious impress of an original tendency to think in terms of 
objects modelled on outward things. Names and words, because 
they enter so organically into thought and because they seem 
to be things themselves, add impetus to this tendency. The word 
'rock' deliberately seduces us into thinking that the idea or 
concept it represents is a thing like the original object. The sub- 
stitution of a 'continuum' differentiating into separate, or 
apparently separate, ideas or 'presentations' for a collection 
of 'ideas' in the mind does not seem to escape from this seduc- 
tion. A differentiating mental continuum is too obviously 
comparable with a developing egg-cell to have entirely escaped 
from the conceptual taint of the outward object. Thought 
continues to revolve round the concept of mind as a central 
ego surrounded by or related to objects mental and physical. 
An ego with mental objects round it is an obvious mental dupli- 
cate of the percipient and his outer world. Ward analyzes the 
mind into a subject and objects or presentations to which it 
attends and towards which it feels. 1 This is not necessarily 
untrue because its conceptual pattern is the individual man re- 
viewing the outer world and excited into feeling by it. The 
historical eye merely notes the inability of psychology to dis- 
pense with the mental object, whether it allows a substantial ego 
or substitutes for it 'mental processes,' and the origin of that 
inability in the impress made upon the mind by that fundamental 
type of all reality, the external animated thing. 

Opinion on dreaming has followed the lead of the steady trans- 
ference of objects from the outer world to the inner world of 
consciousness. It is also imitating this movement of thought in 
its relapses — 'relapses' being understood without prejudice: 
in a historical sense not committed to an estimate of Tightness 
or wrongness. The ' supernormal ' dreams of modern spiritualism 
and occultism reproduce, in a modern form, the projection into 
the mind from the outside that was supposed in the past to 
characterize significant dreams. Dreams, observes Dempsey, 
came to the Pythia at the Delphic Oracle from the world below. 2 

1 Psychological Principles, Ch. 2. 

2 The Delphic Oracle, Ch. 1. 
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The habitat of the dream varied, the qualifications of the dreamer 
to receive it and the ritual appropriate to its reception varied 
too; but throughout ancient tradition the significant dream 
arrived in the sleeper's mind as a visitor from without. A 
modern group of thinkers have 'relapsed' into the same opinion. 
The father of a Mrs. 'K. B. Elsworth,' Mr. J. Arthur Hill informs 
us, dreamed that his own father advised him in a dream not to 
go to Sydney to see a doctor for he would die before November, 
and he died on September 8. The writer's comment on the 
'significant form' of this dream, indicating that dead relatives 
and friends come to meet dying people, shows plainly that he 
places the real being of such ' supernormal ' dreams outside the 
sleeper's consciousness. 1 This is typical of a steady ' relapsing ' 
movement of thought which is busy transferring the dream back 
from a proper existence in the individual mind, refusing the 
convenient mental location provided by the subconscious, to 
its original place in outer reality. This movement runs parallel 
to a similar movement in general psychological or philosophical 
thought and reflects it as in a mirror. 

Professor Alexander, though he hails no dreams as visitations 
from a special spirit- world, as the spiritualists and occultists do, 
expels them firmly into outer existence. Dream-apparitions, 
he says, are physical. He believes this because they are images, 
which he explicitly affirms to be external or physical, since they 
have the same characteristics as physical objects, not because 
they are intimations from a spirit-world. This expulsion of 
the image from mental into external existence marks a sharp 
'relapse' in the process of stripping the outer physical world to 
furnish the inner world of consciousness. A swimmer, scramb- 
ling into his boat, sees the cruel jaws of a shark snap behind him: 
he has perceived an 'external object.' On the beach he relives 
in memory that moment of horror: he sees the shark again, but 
as an image issuing from memory. At night he dreams of the 
shark: once more as an image. These images, says Professor 
Alexander, and the original perception of the shark are the 
same object in different forms : the images have the same character- 

1 Man is a Spirit, Ch. 2. 
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istics as the physical object and, like it, are external and physical. 1 
Memory images are, or seem to be, so private to individual 
consciousness that they invite themselves into mental existence. 
Any one can see the shark, and feel its teeth too, if he be in the 
right spot; no one can see the image of the shark in the swimmer's 
mind or be bitten by it. If images can be hustled back into the 
external existence from which they have been so freely received 
into purely mental status, it is not surprising to be reminded by 
Viscount Haldane that the New Realists have sent universals 
pell mell after them. 2 General concepts, like animal, good, just, 
beauty and the like, have always been shuttlecocked backwards 
and forwards between external and mental existence. For some 
time they seemed to have been comfortably settled in a ' proper 
existence' in the mind as one permanent result of the vigorous 
process of transferring external into mental entities: beautiful 
things and just actions belonged to the outer, the ideas of beauty 
and justice to the inner, world. Now that philosophy seems bent 
on having as much outer reality as possible they are doomed to 
another shuttlecock flight. " The beauty and sublimity of 
natural objects," writes Professor Pringle-Pattison, are entitled 
to be treated "as qualities of the object just as much as the 
vaunted primary qualities." He is claiming the external 
reality of beauty and sublimity in opposition to their previous 
position "as subjective emotions in the bystander"; 3 Joad 
seconds this claim by asserting that, though a meringue may be 
nice and not nice at the same time (the liking of A and the dis- 
liking of B being private parts of their own inner consciousnesses), 
it cannot be both beautiful and not beautiful at the same time 
(since beauty exists in its own right even if A does not perceive 
it or if B thinks it is not there). Joad adds, definitely placing 
the concept of beauty in external reality though soothing his 
conscience by speaking of the 'Form of Beauty': "The Form 
of Beauty exists independently and transcendent. It is neither 
in space nor time, and is therefore eternal and immutable. 
It is the cause of all the beauty that attaches to the particular 

1 "On Sensations and Images," Proc. Arist. Soc, 1909-10. 

i " On Progress in Philosophical Research," Proc. Arist. Soc, 1915-16. 

3 The Idea of God, p. 129. 
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objects of sense. Whether it will or will not attach itself to any 
object of artistic production is in the main a matter of chance — a 
fluke." This quotation enforces and amplifies his previous remark 
that an abolition of the knowing mind abolishes appreciation of 
beauty without abolishing the beauty of the object known. 1 

Images, beauty as quality or idea, have travelled back to the 
outer reality from which they were first summoned to their proper 
existence in the mental world — as thoughts or ideas. They 
cannot go alone and they have not. General ideas or concepts 
must follow the idea of beauty. Pater provides them with an 
intermediate state, for there will always be qualms about abso- 
lutely reversing a movement of thought: when the general idea 
has been naturalized within consciousness it is ruthless to banish 
it right back into its original home in external reality. We might 
say, he writes, that "common or general ideas" reside in a 
general consciousness with which we are each in communication. 2 
The subconscious conveniently received objects acquiring mental 
status without depriving them of resemblance to external ob- 
jects; the 'general consciousness' receives them, on their 
return journey, as external objects without depriving them of 
mental existence. The sharp Cartesian distinction between 
body and mind, by making it difficult to Understand how such 
unlikes can have connection, suggested the interposition of 
intermediates. An etherialized duplicate of the body has been 
supposed to be sufficiently immaterial to connect with mind and 
sufficiently material to connect with body. This typical con- 
cept, often complicated into extravagances far surpassing any 
extravagance which may belong to the original conception, has 
been frequently used, though perhaps outside the main current 
of sober thought, to make a connection between mind and body. 
Similarly 'subconscious' and 'general consciousness' are con- 
venient intermediates, be they falsely or truly conceived, to 
mediate the claims upon 'objects' made by external reality, 
represented by the 'thing' conceived originally as animated 
like a man and external like a stone, and by the inner world of 
private consciousness. 

1 Essays in Common Sense Philosophy, Ch. 4. 
* Plato and Platonism, p. 150. 
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The fundamental axiom of the New Realists that the act of 
knowing involves an object to be known other than the knowing 
of it, must obviously turn any entity describable as an 'object' 
out into externality. The mental act or process is left for con- 
sciousness to claim while the sensation or percept or concept, 
because it is an object of the sensing, perceiving, or conceiving 
process, is precipitated outside it. Presumably the pain of an ach- 
ing tooth, though Joad continues to regard the relish or disrelish 
in eating a meringue as mental, will submit to this logic and be- 
come as external to the New Realist as it always was to the Aus- 
tralian Aborigine, though it may not flow into and out of stones. 

Thought has turned back on its course. Not without lag as 
the tide lags at the turn, not completely as a snake might reverse 
its body to strike backwards, not perhaps retracing its actual 
steps, for thought, like life, is probably irreversible. Having 
reacted from a purely external reality towards a reality purely 
internal in consciousness, it is reacting strongly against its first 
reaction. The field is wide and different objects receive atten- 
tion in turn. 'Values' are now being formally exiled from their 
status as subjective judgments to externality of being. "Man 
does not make values any more than he makes reality." 1 This 
quotation from Pringle-Pattison results from and expresses a 
steady return of thought towards its first opinion that all 'ob- 
jects' of consciousness are as much external to the mind as is 
the seaweed tossed up by the waves. 

The animated or psychic external object was and is the most 
impressive type of reality. The concepts of mental existence 
have always been modelled on this prototype because there 
was no special model for psychical existents. This is the funda- 
mental reason, or one fundamental reason, for the movement of 
thought: first away from its primary model, seeking the nature of 
mental existence in unlikeness to it though never able to escape 
entirely from making the mental in the image of the external 
world, and secondly towards this primary model again, expand- 
ing outer reality at the expense of the inner which is so difficult to 
conceive. Joshua G. Gregory. 

Bradford, England. 
1 The Idea of God, p. 239. 



